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AGRICULTURE. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
PAINTING OF THE BOSTON ELM. 


We have been politely favored by Messrs. THorBURN & 


Son, with a copy of the following Letter, to the Secretary of 


the Caledonian Horticulmral Society, which accompanied a 
pamting of the Great Ela on Boston Common, presented by 
them to the Society. 
(COPY.) 
PATRICK NEILL, Ese. 
Sec Caledoman Hort. Sotiety. 

Sirn—G. Thorburn & Son and the owners of 
the Boston Elm, have much pleasure in forward- 
ing by the care of Capt. Peck, of the ship Cuil 


lus, a copy of that grand production of nature | 


which still adorns the metropolis of Massachu- 
setts. We send it with the hope that you will al 
low it a place in the rooms of your valuable insti 


tution ass token of the good will that exists in! 


America for the welfare of Scotland, the land of 
Burns, of Cunxris, and of Water Ncorr. 

We further beg the Society’s acceptance of a 
small box containing some curious specimens of 
Indian Corn, in the examination of which you 
will see some of Nature's ;-retuest freaks; alsoa 
few varieties of our most esteemed Melon seeds — 
two or three sorts of Flower seeds, including two 


beautiful newly introduced annuals from the west; | 


the Centaurea Americana and Euphoria variega- 
ta are delicate and will in the outset require the 
aid of the hot bed. 


We have requested our friends D. Ferguson | 


& Co. of Gre@uoc’, to whom the boxes are con 
signed, to forward to you with despaich, and hope 
they may reach you in wood order. 
We are sir, yours, &c. 
G THORBURN & SON. 
New York, Jon. 10, 1828 
MULBERRY TREES. 
Mr Fessexven—Havine occasion to examine 
a file of old news-papers | find in the Boston 
Evening Post, printed by Thomas & John Fleet, 
April 13, 1772, the following notice of an attempt 
to cultivate the mulberry tree ; it would doubtless 
gratify the public, could they be made acquainte 
with the result of that e> periment. 
Plymouth, Jan. 25, 1828. 


J.T 


Yours, 


‘« The public were advertised in the supplement | 


of Messrs. Edes and Giil’s Gazette of August 15, 
1766, that a gentleman in Boston, had deposited 
one hundred dollars in the hands of the Select 
men of this town, to be by them distributed as 
premiums to encourage the raising of mulberry 
trees in this province, in the following manner, 
viz: ‘lo the person that shall have raised from 
the seed the largest number of said trees in the 
fail of the year 1771, being two years and five 
months old at least, 40 dollars. To the person 
who shall have raised the next greatest quantity, 
30 dollars. To the person raising the next largest 
number, 20 dollars: and to the person who shall 
have raised the next greatest quantity, 10 dollars. 
provided certificates are breught from a justice of 
the peace, ascertaining the number and age of 
said trees ; and that the persons receiving these 
premiums give the Selectmen thcir several obli- 


gations to spare to any inhabitants of this prov- 


g 
} ince applying within eighteen months from the 
| date hereof, ten trees at least, for 3d lawful money 
per tree, until they have parted with one balf of 
the trees mentioned in the respective certificates 
Avreeable to the foregoing advertisement, tre 
'Selectinen after examining and comparing the 
certificates which have been transmitted to the 
jhave adjudged the first premium to Mr Loamui 
| Baldwin of Woburn; the second preminm to the 
| Rev. M: Jason Haven of Dealam ; the third to 
}Mr John Hay of Woburn; and the fourth to Mr 
|George Sprigs ot Boston: and the Selectmen 
‘hereby notify them that they will be ready, at 
itheir room in Faneuil Hall,on the three following 





| Wednesdays, at 4 o’clock, afternoon, to receive 
their several obligations, aud pay their respective 
| premiums, agreeable tothe desire and engage 

j ment of the gentleman who has thus generously 
excited the attention of the public to an article of 


able to the farmer; and which it is hoped will be 
so encouraged, as in a few years tu afford suste- 
nance for such a number of indastrious Insects, as 


ble branch of export from this province. 
By order of the Selectmen, 
WILLIAM COOPER, Town Clerk. 
Boston, April 8, 1772. 


N. B. Besides the trees raised by the persons 
above named, many thousands have been raised 
by those who were not entitlec tothe bounty, the 
trees not being of the age prescribed in the ad- 
vertisement, though now fit to be transplanted ; 
and if the farmers in the neighboring towns are 
made acquainted, a considerable number would 
doubtless meet a quick sale. ‘The mulberry tree, 
as Dr Eliot in his essays upon field husbandry ob- 
} serves, is of the quickest growth: is curable as 
the red cedar, ard may be used for ship timber, 
window frames, gate posts, &c. and is very fit 
for chests ot draws, desks, tables and other join- 
er’s ware. If these trees are principally imtended 





should be planted in hedge rows, as the leaves 
may then be gathered by women and children. 


| LUCERNE. 

| Mr Fessexpen—-l am wuch pleased with the 
| description given by your correspondents of the 
value of Lucerne, and should like to be informed, 
through the medium of the Farmer, whether this 
grass can, probably, be successfully cultivated, as 
far north as the county of Grafton, in New Hamp 
shire. Soil of the description named by Judge 
Buel, is here found in abundance, but whether our 
long and severe winters, will have any other, or 
more injurious effect, than to shorten the term of 
its annual growth, and lessen the number of cut- 
tings, I am not informed. 

Respectfully yours, 


Piermont, N. H. Jan. 21, 1828. J.S. 


Remarks by the Editor—To the above query 
we reply that in all trials which have been made 
of this grass in this country, so far as our infor- 
mation extends, it is not injured by the cold nor 
the changes of our climate. John Lowell, Esq. 





produce as natural to cur soil as it will be profit. | 


will make the article of raw silk no inconsidera- | 


to produce food for the silk worm, it is best .ney | 


| President of the Mass. Ag. Soc in a communica- 
tion published in the current volume of the New 
England Farmer, pave 86, says * | have already 
ascertained that it will stand our winters better 
ithan clover, having had a small patch of it, which 
jhas stood four winters without the slightest mju 
ry.” The Domestic Encyclopedia says “* Lucerne 


.,{ thrives best in deep, rich, phable loams, whether 


‘they abound in sand or yravel; as well as in all 
veod dry soils, and in the cofdest climate.” It ap- 
|pears to be a given point among ayricultural wri- 
ters, that Lucerne will grow well in the coldest 
climates ; but those which are mild are most suit- 
able for it. This might be pre-supposed trom the 
circumstance of its being a native of the south of 
Europe. Lucerne is a deep rooting plant, and of 
;course will not only withstand drought but frost 
‘better than if it had but a superficial hold of the 
| soil. 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PRO- 
MOTING AGRICULTURE: 
Annuat Meerine, January 15, 1828.—D:, 
'Mease. Vice President, in the Chair. The tol 
lowiny officers were elected, 
President—Richard Peters. 
Vice Presidents —James Mease, Nicholas Biddle 
Isaac C. Jones, Wom. Phillips. 
| Secretary and Librarian—W.S. Warder. 
| Treasurer—W. M. Walmsley. 
Corresponding C muittee—Richard Peters, Jas 
Mease, Z. Collins, Join Vaughan, Wm. Phillips 
Curators—Reuben Haines, Roberts Vaux, Ste 
phen Duncan, Jeremiah Warder, John H. Powel 
The following communications and donations 
vere received : 
!. From Signor Barbieri, curator of the Botanic 
Garden of Mantua, Italy, an account of the Hibis 
cus Roseus T'ho-e, a plant which grows abundant- 
ly in the marshes of Italy, and reaches to the 
height of from 7 to 12 feet. It is perennial, pro- 
duces many stems from each root, and beautiful 
| blossoms from 18 to 22 inches.in circumference. 
| [t is applicable to all the uses of hemp and flax.— 
A specimen of cord and paper made from it, ac 
‘companied by a quantity of the seeds of the plant, 

were sent by Mr Barbieri, The seeds germinate 
‘easily, and the plants may be multiplied by divid- 
| Ing the roots. The thready fibres of the stalk, it 


is said, separate readily by maceration in water, 

or by being passed through channeled rollers.— 
The common brake would, doubtless, answer this 
object. The stalks cut when in blossom, produce 
fibres almost as fine as silk, and very strong. As 
this plant requires neither the annual sowing, nor 
the same degree of attention, or expense for ma 
nure, as hemp or flax, it may lay claim to some ex- 
clusive advantages over these vegetables. Exper- 
iments can alone determine their comparative mer 
its. 

There are ten native and three foreign species 
of the genus hibiscus inthe United States: the 
h. roseus isnot among either ; but it appears from 
the communication of Signor Barbieri, that it is 
variety of the hk. palustris which grows abundant- 
ly in the lower parts of New Jersey, the farmers 
of which State have long since found it, whem 
macerated and prepared, a good and cheap aub- 
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stitute for hemp, for cord, plough lines, &c. The 
hibiscus has, from remote time, been known in 
{taly. The classical student will at once call to 
mind the two places in which it is mentioned by 
the agricultural poet of Mantua. 

“ Heedorumque gregem viridi compellere hibisco.” 

And— Eclogue 2. 

‘Dum sedet, et gracili_fiscellam texit hibisco.” 

Eclogue 10. 

It is highly probable that the plant alluded to 
was the hibiscus roseus. The ancients. we see, 
used it as a rod, and to make baskets ; its applica- 
tion to the purposes of hemp and flax is a recent 
discovery, for which Italy is indebted to Signor 
Barbieri. Our countrymen have, however, antic- 
ipated him in the knowledge of the utility of one 
of the family, as a substitute for some of the ob- 
jects to which these vegetables are applied.— 
Whether the native plant possesses the fine fibre 
of its Italian relation, a fact upon which Signor 
Barbieri dwells, remains to be ascertained. 

Some of the seeds were distributed to the mem- 
vers of the Society ; the remainder shal! be given 
to uny one disposed to make a trial of them, and 
who will promise to report the result of his ex- 
periments with them. The society have to regret 
the neglect in this respect of most persons to 
whom foreign seeds on which they set a value, 
have been annually given fora series of years, 
and of their torgetfulness to comply with their 
promises to send in return a few seeds of the va 
rious plants and trees of the United States, which 
were particularly asked for by the superintendent 
of the Garden of Plants in Paris, to whose polite 
and kind attention the society are regutarly in- 
debted every season for a box of seeds, the growth 
of that magnificent establishment. The seeds, 
nuts and acorns, of our gardens, swamp and field 
plants, and forests, will all be acceptable, and will 
find places in the great repository just mentioned, 
—one of the chief sources of gratification »nd de- 
light to every traveller of taste and lover of rural 
nature who visits the French capital. 

Il. The Committee of the Society charged with 
the management of the fund left by the late John 
Scott, of Edinburgh, to the Corporation of Phila- 
delphia, to reward those “who make useful inven- 
tions,” reported, that during the past year they had 
awarded four premiums, viz:— 

1. To Joel Taylor, of Danbury, Connecticut, for 
an improvement in dyeing kettles for hatters—.4 
medal and twenty dollars. 

2. T'o James Cooper and Thomas Barnit, of Phil- 
adelphia, for an apparatus to finish hats which 
greatly diminishes the labor of the operation, with- 
out injury to the hat—.@ medal and twenty dollars. 


3. To Daniel Powles, of Baltimore, for a bed- | 
stead which can be put up and taken down by any | 
person, owing to the peculiar construction of the, 


joints; it is also proof against insects, from the 
closeness with which they fit, and the rotary mo- 
tion of the pins upon which the cords of the sack- 
ing are fastened. 

All the foregoing are in use in Philadelphia, 
and bighly approved of. 

«To the same, fora stirrup intended to secure 
the immediate disengagement of the foot in the 
event of a person being thrown from a horse—.4 
medal and iwenty dollars. 

4, To Messrs. Terhrven, brothers, of Philadel- 
phia county, for a machine to wind off the silk 
from the cocoons, and to twist and double the 
% fea 


thread at the same time—.2 medal and twenty dol-| 


lars. 


III. Mr N. Patrullo, merchant, of Philadelphia, | 


presented a bottle of the see: of the very high 
flavored tobacco from Cuba, known by the name 
Buelta Abaro, and from which the first quality of 
cigars are made in the island. This seed was 


part of a parcel imported by the donor, for the ex- | 
press purpose of distribution in the United States. 
The Society, duly sensible of the patriotic con- | 


duct of Mr P., resolved to present their thanks to 
him for this disinterested and praiseworthy at- 
tempt to improve one of the staple productions of 
the United States,—an example worthy of being 
followed by our native citizens who trade to or 
visit foreign countries. The donor may rely upon 
the best measures being taken with the seed, in 
order to fulfil his intentions. 

IV. Mr J. C. Loudon of London, presented the 
10th number of his Gardener’s Magazine, viz. for 
November last. The prece ling nine numbers had 
been already received. This truly excellent work 
is warmly recommended to every one who wishes 
to improve his grounds, or the quality of the escu- 
lent or ornamental productions of his garden — 
The Editor is a practical man, and well known 
as the author of two works on laying out country 
seats and grounds, and of the Encyclopedia of 
Gardening, and of Agriculture. 

The Horticultural Society of Paris, sent the first 
number of their transactions. 


PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

A quarterly meeting was held at the Indian 
Queen in Fourth street, on Saturday, January 12, 
the President being in the Chair. 

A communication from Anthony Morris, Esq. of 
Washington, was read, recommending the estab- 
lishment in Pennsylvania of an Agricultural Sem- 
inary, on the plan of Mr Fellenborg, of Switzer- 
land. 

On motion of Col. Watmough. 

Kesolved. That the Society approve of the gen- 


eral feature of Mr Morris’ project, that the com- | 
munication be entered on the minutes, and pud- | 


lished in all the papers of the State favorable to 
the plan. 

The Society proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers for the present year, when the following 
gentlemen were duly chosen. 

President—Jonathan Roberts. 

Vice Presidents. 
William Harris, | James Worth, 
Stephen Duncan, | Manuel Eyre, 
Thomas Serrill, | 

Corresponding Secretary—John Hare Powel. 

Treasurer—George Blight. 

, Directors. 

Thomas Smith, 
Matthew Roberts, 
George Sheaff, 
Charles Miner, 
Thomas Penn Gaskell, 
George W. Sergeant, 
Callender Irvine, 
Joshua Evans, 


Reuben Haines, 
Henry L. Waddell, 
‘John C. Watmough, 
Richard B. Jones, 
, Jonathan Thomas, 
‘Loyd Jones, 
William Darlington, 
| Samuel Davis, 
James Cox, George W. Holstein, 
Anthony Taylor, Algerman S. Logan. 
Recording Secretary—John P. Milnor. 


Assistant Recording Secretaries. 
Charles L. Davis, | Adain Siter. 





Lieut. Uriah P. Levy, of the United States Na- 
| Vy, presented the Society with a parcel of wheat, 
| beans, melon and pumpkin seeds, brought by him 
from Paraguay, which were taken by the Record- 
ing Secretary for distribution. 

From the Minutes. 
| JOHN P. MILNOR, Recording Secretary. 


FRUIT TREES. 
Linnwean Botanic Garden, 
Jan. 24th, 1528, { 

Dear Sir,—1 send you herewith some further 
extracts of my ‘T'reatise, (now in press) which you 
can publish as “Extracts from Prince on Horti- 
culture. Yours most respecttully, 

WM. PRINCE. 
GERMAN MEDLAR. 


| 
{ 


This tree, the peculiar flavor of whose fruit, 
when wholly matured, has many admirers, will 
flourish in any soil but one that is wet and marshy, 
und In any exposition whatever ; it exacts no par- 
uucular Care in its Culture. The principal varie- 
ties are the common Dutch or German, the Royal 
Dutch, tie Nottingham, and the Seediess. The 
fruit 1s of a brownish colour and harsh flavor be- 
fore it 1s ripe, but if collected the beginning of 
October, and placed on shelves, it changes to red- 
dish, and the pulp becomes sottened and acquires 
asweelish taste, which is pleasing to many per- 
sons, but not admired by every one. 


DATE PLUM, OR PERSIMMON, 


The European Date Plum, or Diospyros Lotus, 
called also the European Persimmon, will thrive 
in almost any soil or situation. It is of indiffer- 
ent quality, and inferior to the American, and, 
like the latter, needs the aid of frost before it be- 
comes mellow for eating. The American Persim- 
mon is so universally known it needs no descrip- 
tion. The Diospyros Kaki, or Japan Date Plum, 
,is said to produce fruit of a cherry colour, and 
‘fine flavor—it supports, without protection, the 
winters of Long Island. 


FILBERTS. 
' 


This shrub, or, in some cases, tree, accommo- 
dates itself to every exposition, and to every va- 
riety of soil, bu: prefers a moist loam on a sandy 
bottom, with a northern exposjtion. It is easily 
multiplied by seeds, layers, or inoculation. In 
fact, these nuts, which are vended in large quan- 
tities in our markets, grow as well in our climate 
‘as the common hazel-nut, and produce very abun- 
‘dantly. Such being the case, it is hoped, ere 
long, sufficient will be produced from our own 
soil to supersede the necessity of importation, as 
plantations of this tree would amply remunerate 
the possessor, or, if planted as a hedge, would be 
found to be very productive. A single bush of 
the Spanish filbert in my garden has produced a 

‘half bushel annually. 

| ‘The varieties most valued are the English 
|White Skin, and Red Skin, the Spanish, and the 
|Cobnut; these two last with very large fruit; 
‘also the Prolific, the Frizzled, and the Colurna or 
{Constantinople. Of American hazelnuts, which 
|partake of the same properties, but have much 
smaller fruit, there are two species, the Common 
Hazelnut, and the Cuckoldnut. None of the above 
}need much attention, except occasionally to thin 
out the older branches, and to keep them free 
from suckers near the root. 
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7 een ——— 
FIGS. | 

This tree delights in rich, sandy and gravelly 
soils, but no tree will accommodate itself to a 
greater diversity of soil. [t, however, the ground 
selected is too moist, the fruit is less flavored. It 
requires a warm exposition, for it has been notic- 
ed, that the more it received the operation of th: 
sun’s rays, the more sogary and high flavored 
have been its fruit. It is easily increased by cut- 
tings. lavers. and suckers. The fig trees should, 
however, be kept free from suckers, as these draw 
off the nourishment ina vreat degree from the 
muin tree, thereby cansing tee fruit to be very 
small. and often immature ; but in northern locali- 
ties it is necessary to form them inio low shrubs, 
that they may be less exposed in winter, and the 
more easily protected trom cold if necessary. 

In the middle and northern states, where the 
fig trees are kille! nearly to the ground by the 
severity of the winters, two crops of fruit may be 
obtained each season, by planung tue early kinds 
in a warm or sheltered situation, if pains are tak- 
en in autumn to bend the trees down, and cover 
them with earth, sloping the embankment so as 
to cast of the rain; but, early in April, they 
should be uncovered and set upright: By this 
treatment they will produce one crop of fruit ear 
ly in the summer, and another in September or 
October. 

There are some varieties which are more hardy, | 
and ripen their fruit more regularly in cold situa-| 
tions, than others—such as the Early Brown, | 
Large Late Brown, Large White Genoa, Long | 
Fruited or Printaniere, and some others. Among | 
those of the tinest quality, and which are held in 
the highest esteem in the South of France and 
Italy, are the Versailles, Servantine, Napolitaine, | 
Poulette, Large Green, Violet, Marseilles Yeliow, | 
Bourjassotte Blanche, &c. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


These may be propagated from layers or cut- 
tings ; if in the latter way, it is customary to cut 
out the eye at each joint of those that go below 
the surface of the ground, except the two lower 
ones, which prevents a superabundance of suck- 
ers from afterwards being thrown up by the roots; 
and, in transplanting the young layers, it is best. 
to pursue a similar course. | 

The gooseberry flourishes most in situations 
where it cannot feel the effects of our intense 
noonday sun, and it will withstand an exposure to 
cold far better than to one of heat. It seems to 
have reached the acme of its excellence in Lan. 
cashire, in England, and in Scotland, wiiere the 
air is rarefied by the breezes of the ocean, and 
where the atmosphere may be considered as pos. 
sessing a considerable degree of humidity. The 
climate of Rhode-Island I have noticed as being 
particularly favorable to it, which may be account- 
ed for by the strong approximation it bears in cli- | 
mate tothe countries before mentioned. In all 
cases, the gooseberry should be kept free from 
suckers, and trained near the ground to a single 
stem, this mode of training them being found to 
cause a far greater product in quantity, as well as 
an increase in the size. They need much atten. 
tion in other respects, and one-third of the old 
wood must be- regularly trimmed out every av- 
‘umn, by which means a succession of thrifty 
bearing wood will be kept up; as the finest fruit 
is produced onthe young shoots of the previous 
year’s growth, itis also necessary every autumn 
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| sons, engafed in the more bustling scenes of liie, lod ti wae planted in drills. 
‘to whom the hope of one day retiring to the calm- | 
‘ness and independence of agricultural pursuits |. joos last December, the weight of which, was 


associations. 


this happiness, as we are hurried along through 44. She had a litter last June, which were sold 


oned andthe streams flow out contaminated.— ing the five last in the above list) the aggregate 





to dig in a plenty of old well rotted manure around | of happiness, like the streams of the desert, are 
them. ‘This reatment will cause them to grow |almost dried up; leaving only their empty chan 
strong, and the fruit to be large and fair. Where |nels to mock desie. It is then that men begin to 
the summers are very hot, a northern aspect is sigh for pursuits more calm, and peaceful, and re- 
preferable, and the fruit will be twice the size, if; tired. Hence it is, that so many, from the highest 
they are planted against a north fence, or in any | stations in life, have spent the evening of their . 
other situation where they are sheltered from the days in the pursuits of agriculture ; in the prose 
intense heat of noon day, which, when ciffereatly | cution of expertmen'’s for increasing the produce 
situated, often scorches the fruit to such a degree jot the soil. Hlere they found that contentment 
as to entirely stop its growth. ‘and satisfaction, which in vain they had sought, 
: jin the possession of power, and wealth, and repu 
‘tation, and learning. {or when ail artificial pleas 
\ures have become insipid and even disgusting, 
rural scenes and pursuits -have still the power to 
make new chords of huppiness vibrate in the soul. 
We need not wonder then, that so many, after 





Fvom the Old Hampshire Post 


PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK'S ADDRESS. 
We have read with great satisfaction the Ad- 
dress delivered by Prof. E. Hitchcock, before the 
H. F. and H. Agricultural Society, which has is- |. 2 , _ 
ond Gini a : of the Me oie’ Dien of hin faithfully serving their God and generation, till 
sued from the press ssrs. Adams, of Am- , 
. preee © . exhausted nature demanded repose, have sought 
herst. It is written in a plain, perspicuous style, thom annene ob 6 reatind dines tenek tale tals 
, ar j 2se scenes as ‘s v ac m the O18 5— 
and well sustains the scientific reputation of its), ; p 
author. The tendency of the address is to show |have landed on this peaceful shore, from the tem- 
or. ie te “y : 3 - : : : z 
, : iy ‘ = 4 pestuous voyage of public life. Says Washington, 
the cignity of agriculture ; that the business of 
iia, : xed Msn a2 bs "es su od by mvc \ se y 
the farmer is not a mere routine of manual opera- | was gener ey my country, whose — 
: : ; x . , Can never hear but with veneration and love, from 
tions; but that his pursuits admit and require high | : 
: , .°- ta retreat, which I had chosen with the fondest 
intellectual cultivation, and extensive acquaint- : 
ines eolths oni The connection between Ag predilection, and, in my flattering hopes, as the as 
ce with science. To > Ag- - ; ns 
: : . ylum of my declining years. 
riculture and other departments of knowledge is ° Se do nia dieamilent o senna seetin Meiieees atin 
° . ‘ s Cc Pt Pre c am, 
pointed out, and illustrated particularly in Chem- ‘ I hte 
: : AR. vests agricultural scenes and pursuits with a pe- 
istry, Botany and Ge. logy. Much interesting and 
- : . ' culiar charm. Imagination may here resign hex 
valuable information is communicated respecting ‘ : “ . 
A eR } varieties of soil in the valley of pencil into the hands of experience, nor fear that 
» formation and va , : ‘- 
° Cll , a fi Css ut j 1 st.’ 
the ( onnecticut, and the mineral treasures alread- bos picture will want in vistan pevleates 
y known, or which may be expected to be hereaf- | A growing place.—A correspondent informs us 
— discovered in that . The aes ae ‘that Major Nathaniel Smith, of Patchogue, raised 
heard with an interest which is not diminished in| t)¢ jast season, on one acre of ground, one hun- 
the perusal. We copy the concluding paragraph, | 7,4 and three bushels of shelled corn, And on 
which isa favorable specimen of its style, and/ti.¢ sume ground the year before, eighty-six bush 
tone of sentiment. We believe there are few per-| 675° We saw this corn the last year, and obser\ 


Mr. Justus Rowe, of the same place, killed sev- 


does not form a considerable item in their account| g29 599 313, 360, B41, 327, and 316. The first 
of enjoyment. There are many, we know there |... two and a half years old; she had her first 
are some, in whose minds this part of the address | ji140) of pigs in Jar vary 1826, cicht of which Mr. 
will awaken trains of long cherished and happy | Rowe killed the same year, when about eleven 
‘months old, the aggregate of which was 2400 lbs. 

“ Earthly happiness is not a phantom ;it has @)7., June of the same year, she had another litter ; 
positive existence, confused and disordered as the only one of which he kept—and is the one which 


world is. And we all of us taste more or less of \oj-hed five hundred and twenty two when kill 


life. True, it is not heavenly happiness in its kind; as sucklings for eighteen dollars ; and in January 
nor is it unmixed. The fountain has been pois- ).4 another litter: five of which when killed (be. 


Still we all thirst for the waters, and earnestly weight of which is 16,530 pounds. In September 

seek that region where they flow most pure and }4.+ she had another litter of six, which Mr. Rowe 
abundant. The ambitious monarch believes -€ now has, and are esiimated to weigh, on foot, one 

shall find them by desolating the earth; and that ) nared pounds each. The pork which this*hog ° 
every cup of happiness he dashes from the lips of | y.it), that of her offspring has furnished Mr. Rowe 

others, will be poured into his own. But he finds 91.4 yi. neighbors, amounts to between eleven and 

that he has mistaken a sea of blood for esea of hap- pyetve thousand pounds.—Sag Harbor Corrector. 

piness. The youthful Statesman, as he rises i ’ 
from one station to another in the councils of his | MAXIMS. . 
country, but faintly realives how far away from) Consider the end before you begin, and before 
the regions of lLappiness, the surges and the storms you advance provide a retreat. 

of public life are driving him. The man who Give not unnecessary pain to ang man, but study 
strives for pre-eminence in a learned profession, the happiness of all. 

knows not, till the desired elevation has been| Grieve not for that which is broken, stolen, biirnt 
reached, how high it stands above, not merely the | or lost. 

follies, but the enjoyments of life. And so in Never give orders in another man’s house, ac 
many other pursuits; when the charm of novelty | custom yourself to eat your bread at your own 
has passed away, when time has cooled the pas- |table. 

sions, and possession has disrobed the object of| Take not a wifg from a bad family, and seat not 
its false splendor, then it is found that the streams thyself with those who have no shame. 
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REPORT OF THE NEW YORK HORTI- | cultivated for the Society, by Dr Buxton, whose William Neale, best Guouseberries. 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. | ingenious attention to the cultivation of this par- Alexander Smith, “ Apricots. 

The Society feel it inernmbent on them to lay | ticular plant, entitles him to great credit. ‘Charles Oakley, * Peaches. 
before the public, the fellowing sketch of their! The members of the Inspecting Committee, | Alexander Smith, “ Pears. 
deings during the past year, and offer the follow- ‘have also great pleasure in being enabled to state Peter Ayma:, “ Ploms. 
ig@g extract from the aunual report of the inspect- that they have observed an increased degree of | Peter L. Vandervoot, ‘“ Nectarines 
ing Committee. ‘emulation and industry generally excited in the | Alexunder Smith, “ Grapes. 


The Inspecting Committee of ‘he New York! 
Horticultural Society, report that their weekly 
meetings during the past year, have generally | 
been well attended, and the articles offered for 
competition, have been abuadant and of good 
quality. Our collections of ornamental! plants and 
esculent vegetables, have been consider bly in- 
creased by very liberal contributions from Drs 
Hosack and Mitchell, obtained by them from their, 
foreign correspondents, and generously presented 
to the members of the Society. Several otner 
gentlemen in this city and in other countries, have 
likewise contributed considerably to the augmen- 
tation of our vegetable productions, two of which’ 
we think deserving of particular notice in the 
present report. The first is that of the original 
Potato, the Nolanum Tuberosum, obtained from! 
its native soil and country, ia South America, and 
sent here by Surgeon Tinsler, of the United | 
States Navy, to Vr Mitchell, who presented them, 
to the Society for cultivation. They were pluant- | 
ey, and grew with the same tacility and vigor, in| 
stem and blossom, as those which have been so! 
lony acclimated to our northern hemisphere ; and | 
in no particular, did the foliage or habit appear to 
differ, but from the rambling fibrous roots which 
were produced in great abundance. Not the 
least symptom of the formation of the smallest Tu. | 
ber, ever mace its appearance, altuough they were | 
planted in the ground, and contiaued a sufficient | 
length of time in blossom, before the frost set in, | 
to have produced and matured an abundant crop. 
A very striking evidence this, of the great effect | 
which so:! and climate have upon the produce of | 
Particular plants, and a most powerful inducement | 
¢o encourage our perseverance in endesvoring to | 
improve the produce and qualities of every thing, 


that comes under care 5 for when we sce the vast/ rupted the progress of this institution, and depriv- | Cucumbers. 
tmprovement which a continuation of careful cul-| ed our society of a most valuable member, they , Peas, 


tivation has effected upon this now most valuable 
vegetable, we can scarcely conceive to what a su- 
perior degree of perfection, a proper mode of cul- | 
ture might yet bring many or perhaps all our, 
other vegetable productions. We do not expect. 
that any improvement in the culture of the potato, | 
will ever render it capable of producing an entire | 
substitute for bread; but if succeeding genera- | 
tions can support its improvement in any thing | 
like a ratio, to that which it certainly has under- | 
gone for one or two years past, and the quality of | 
wheat remain nearly stationary, it appears difficult | 
to determine at present, which of the two, might 
then be found the most valuable article of food.— 
The other vegetable which we have to notice par- 
ticularly, is called New-Zealand Spinage, Tetra- 
gona erpansa, the seeds received by Dr Hosack, 
from Paris, aud presented by him to the Society, 
tast Spring ; they were planted by Mr Floy, and 
succeeded remarkably well. It is very produc- 
tive, and continues fit for table throughout the 
gummer season, is very wholesome and palatable, | 
and may justly be considered as one of the most 
wmportant additions to our vegetable collections 
that has been obtained for many years past. Sev- 
eral new varieties of Tobacco, and some of them 
of very superior quality, have been received and 





vicinity of this city, in horticultural pursuits. — 
At one establishment in particular, they were so 


much pleased with the excellent arrangements } 


for horticultural improvements, as well as for pro 
moting the health and visor of its youthful and 
ambitions competitors, that they cannot let the 
present opportunity pass, without expressing their 
highest approbation of that valuable institution, 
the Lyceum of the late Mr. Bancel, at Blooming 
dale, whose grounds every where exhibited the 
evidences of an enterprising, well regulated tm 
provement, and those departments which were ap- 


! 
| 


| 


FLOWERS. 


William Wilson, Best Polyanthus. 


| Thomas Hogg, “ Auriculas. 
G. Thorburn & Son, * Hyacinths. 
Thomas Kinnersly, “ Tulips. 
William Large, “ Pinks. 
Williaw Phelan, ‘Carnations. 





propriated tothe raising of vegetables an! small | 
fruits, highly bespoke thecare and skill of an able | 


horticulturist. 
above all, was a most beautiful group of miniature 
gardens, all contiguous to each other yet distinet- 
ly separated by low lines of pigmy fences ; and in 
which enclosure, every student had his particular 
porterre; in some instynces, two or more were 
associated in the cultivation of one spot, and in 
order to encourage the industry and improve the 
skill of their youthful cultivation, a premium was 
ziven by Mr Bancel, to the cultivators of that 
spot, whicn competert and disinterested judges 
pronounced to exce] all the rest. Perhaps no ap- 
pendage to a literary institution could be attended 
with finer or more beautiful effec's than this.— 
The subsoil, if it may be called so, of the whole 
group, se-med to have been but lately a bare 
rock ; but such had been the ambition and indus- 
try of the little gardeners, that from the adja- 
cent valley, ample depths of good earth had been 
introduced, and an extensive variety of the most 
beautiful flowers, shrubs. &c. flourished in gay as- 
semblage throughout the whole. And while your 
committee lament the late event which has inter- 


But what attracted our attention | 


} 


| 


| 


To Messrs. A. Parmentier, Thomas Kuinnersly 


‘William Phelan, Daniel Kenney, Williaw Wulson, 


Michael Floy, Alexander Suuth, thomas Hogy. 
William Large, Dennis H. Voyie, Kovert Dyson, 
William Bisbee, Noah Wetmore, Superintenuant 
of the New York Hospital, and some other mem- 
bers, the Society is also much muebteu tor their 
exhibitions of a great variety of flowers, fruit and 
vegetables. The Society 1s much tuebted to 
Com. Isaac Hull, for valuable varieues of Beans, 
&c. presented on his return jast spring, from tne 
Pacific Ocean; and to Mr Isaac Denniston ot Al- 
bany, and Mr Richards of Newark, tor the choice 
collection and very liverai supply of Plums and 
Green Gages, presente! at their late anniversary 
dinner. Itis also worthy of remark, that melon 
seeds, 26) years old, presented to the Society by 
Mr Hotfman, and received by him trom tne late 
Mr Seton, were planted and bore fruit: some of 
which so raised were presented to the Society, by 
Mr Peter A mar. 

The Society offer premiums for the following 
articles, for the year Iss: 


FLOWERS. 

Polyanthus, Auriculas, Carnations, Pinks, Tu. 
lips, tiyacinths. The days ot exhibition to be fix. 
ed by the Inspecting Committee. 

VEGETABLES. 
Best pair, earliest forced. 
* I quart, last Tuesdas 


7 


hope still to see many Mr Bancels actively wield- | in May. 
ing or directing the spade, the hoe, and the rake. | Cabbage, « Aheads, do do 
The following is a list of those members of this | Potatoes, * halt peck, do do 
Society, who are entitled to premiums for arti-| Beets, “ Groots, second Tues- 
cles exhibited this season, 1827. day in June. 
VEGETABLES. Carrots, * 6 roots do do 

Dr Hosack, Best early Cucumbers. Celery, “ 6 plants, last Tuesday 
William Fairbairn, ‘ Cauliflowers. ! in July. 
Alexander Smith, “ early Peas. Lima Beans, (earliest,) “ 2 quarts in pods. 
William Curr, ** Lettuce. Lettuce, « 4 heads, the season. 
Charles Oakley, “ early Lima Beans. Cauliflowers, “ 2heads, do. 
Michael Floy,; « Knight's Marrow Peas.| Knight’s Marrow Peas, “ half peck, do. 
John Roberts, * Celery. Cape Brocoli, “ 4 heads, do. 
Alexander Smith, * Sea Kail. Savoys, “ 4heads, ° do. 
Israel Dean, * early Cabbage. Endive, “ 4 heads, do. 
William Wilson, « Melons. Beets, (late, * 6 roots. 
William Fairbairn, ‘ Blood Beets. Carrots, (late) * 6 roots. 
George Still, “ Endive. Sea Kail. « 
Michael Floy, « Savoy Cabbage. FRUIT. 
George Still, * Carrots. Peaches, Dest dente. 
William Wilson, “© Brocoli. Plums a. 
James Adams, Tine sample of Peas. Pears ‘ ae *n 
Engle Fick, « Drumhead Cabbage. Nectavines, do. half dozen. 

FRUIT. Apricots, do. dozen. 
Alexander Smith, Best Cherries. Grapes, do. 2 bunches. 
Francis Cooper, ‘* Strawberries. Strawberries, do. quart. 
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Musk melons, do. dozen. 
Gooseberries, do. dozen. : 

The day for exhibition, to be fixed “by the In- 
specting Committee, and published. 

Discretionary premiums will be awarde 
flowers, vegetables, or fruit, prevented by 
bers, or others, when rare and of excellen' sorts. 

Doct. Guetano Lanuza, at the anniversary din- 
ner, proffered through his friend Doct. Pascalis, to 
the society, a premium, in value the sum of $90, 
for the best fruit or vegetable production, that 
may be designated by the Society, and produce: 
at the next anniversary Notice will be given to 
‘he members of what the same shall consist. 

By order of the Society, 
WM. BURI'SELL, Recording Secretary. 
New-York, December 25th, 1827. 


REMARKS ON GRASSES. 
{Concluded from page 212.) 

When !and is to be sown for permanent pasture 
no admixture of any annual or grain crop, or broad 
leaved clover, should be admitted with the grass 
seeds. Experience proves that they are highly in- 


d for 
mein- 


| seedling grasses before they had produced flow- 
| ers, had the effect of retarding and weakening the 
_after-growth of the plants for that season very 
much. But after the period of flowering, crop- 
ping was found to strengthen, and rather encour 
age the growth of plants. In the same way I 
found, that old plants of grass, when cut very 
close after the first shoots of the spring made 
their appearance, afforded about one third less 
weight of produce in the whole season than those 
plants of the same species which were left uncut 
till the flowering culins began to appear. As the 
advantages of the manure of the sheep may be 
supplied by top-dressing, and the disadvanteges 
resulting to the tender seedling plants from early 
‘and close cropping cannot so speedily be remov- 
ed, the practice of suffering the grasses to pro- 
‘duce flowers before they are c t, with the appli- 
cation of top-dressings, and the use of the roller, 
till the spring of the second year, appears to be 
far more profitable than the former practice of de- 
pasturing the seedling grasses at an earlier period 
than the spring of the second vear. But in this, 


no doubt, as well as in other particular modes of 


ed with it again ; suppose this period to ve five 
years, the portions would be 16 sainfoin—] sain- 
foin pared and burnt, and under turnips —1 barley 
or oats—I] clover—{ wheat—1 turnips—1 barley 
or oats, and with this crop sainfoin sown again= 
22. In another part we are informed that sain. 
foin is also a great improvement in thin, loose, 
dry, sandy loams, upon marl or chalk bottoms. 

Thin soils that wear out, or tire of clover, are 
laid down to great advantage with it, will last 
twenty years, and pay the farmer as well as his 
best corn crops. Ifa flock of sheep be an object 
of primary importance, this plant will afford them 
plenty of dry food for winter, in hard weather.— 
An acre of indifferent land will yield two tons of 
sainfoin, dry, and therefore twenty acres will 
serve 1000 sheep for a month, supposing a sheep 
eats three pounds of hay in a day, which is a large 
allowance. 

It flowers about the middle and towards the end 
of June. The seeds are large, and whem sown in 
wet soils general y burst and rot without vegetat- 
ing. There is some difference of opimion with re- 
spect to the best season for sowing ; according to 


jurious to the intention of speedily forming a solid management recommended for general practice in several trials that I have made, the middle or end 


productive sward ; and the profit that may accrue 
from a grain crop thus obtained, will be much over- 
balanced by the loss of yrass in the two following 
seasons. Every plant of these annual crops occu- 
pies a place, to the detriment of the expected 
sward; besides rendering the surface porous by 
the decay of their roots, in the end of autumn— 
much mischief, likewise, is done to the swa d by 
portions of the crops being beat down with heavy 
rains The avove mixture should be sown 1n the 
autumn or spring, at the rate of four bushels and 
a half to the acre; much less will form a good 
pasture, but when the seeds can be had trom the 
farm at a moderate expense, the maximum quanti- 
ty should be adopted. If sown in spring, it will 
be found highly useful, in the following autumn, 
to give the surface a slight top-dressing with rot- 
ten dung or compost, in which the seeds or roots 
of weeds are not suspected, and to sow immedi- 
ately after a half a bushel, more or less, of the 
mixture of seeds, according as the sward appears 
to be deficient of plants; after which, (the top- 
dressing being previously well reduced by a slight 
bush-harrow,) the roller should be liberally used ; 
and rolling, for the first two years, should never 
be neglected at any favorable opportunity. If the 
seeds are sown in autumn, the top-dressing, re- 
sowing, and rolling, will be found equally requis- 
ite and beneficial in the following month of May ; 
and even if repeated in the following autumn, they 
will greatly forward the intention. This is imitat- 
ing the process of nature in forming pastures— 
with this advantage, that for one seed of a valua- 
ble species of grass supplied to the soil by the 
slow and gradual process of nature, in one season, 
a thousand are supplied in the same space of time; 
and thus take possession of their natural soi],— 
without the danger and inconvenience of expelling 
its usurpers. 

There has been some difference of opinion re- 
specting the manner of reaping the produce of 
seedling grasses; whether by depasturing with 
sheep, or by mowing after the plants have perfect- 
ed their seed. The manure supplied by sheep to 
the young grasses is of great advaatage ; but the 
animals are apt to bite teo close te the root, and 
sometimes tear up the young plants altogether. 


the culture of plants, local circumstances may in- 
terfere so much as often to render some modifica- 
tion of them necessary. 
The superior value of sainfoin for soils on a po- 
rous or dry sub-soil is therefore manifest. 
Sainfoin grows wild in all the chalky districts 


in England ; but it was first introduced to Eng | 


lish farmers as a plant for cultivation from Flan 
ders and France, where it bas been long cultivat 
ed. Parkinson, in the year 1640, says, that ‘it is 
generally known to be a singular food for cattle 
causing them to give store of milk” Worlidve 


of April is the most certain; but when sown in 
the autumn, unless the soil be favorable, many of 
| the plants are lost during the winter; should cir- 
| cumstaieces prove otherwise, the autumn sowing 
will be found the mest advantageous, as it affords 
; nearly a full crop in the ensuing seuson. 

The grasses, and other plants, best fitted for 
j} alternation, as green crops with gram, are such as 
| arrive at perfection in the shortest space of time, 
or within the compass of two years ; such as have 
‘their leaves broad and succulent, and that do not 
quickly run to seed. Plants of this description 


in his Mystety of Husbandry, &c. (1681), treats of are supposed to preduce the greatest weight of 


sainfoin at large; “in Wiltshire, in several places,” 
says he, “there are precedents of sainfoin that has 
_been there twenty years growing on poor land, 
and has so far improved the same, that from « no- 
_ ble per acre, twenty acres together have been cer. 


{herbage at the least expense to the soil. 


| [tis a curious and well known fact, that any 


| species of plant that has continued till its natural 
| decay on a particular soil, cannot be again imme- 


jmaerty reared with equal success on the same 


| tainly worth thirty shilling per acre, and yet con-| spot, till some other crop intervene; but thata 
tinues in good proof.” These extracts show the | different species of vegetable will there succeed 
high opinion which was entertained of this plant | better, for its peculiar period of life, than it would 
above one hundred years ago; but this was, no ona soil naturally better adapted to its growth, 
|doubt, in a great measure owing to the small) where it had just attained to perfect maturity. — 
number of plants then known for sowing in the! This holds good with respect to annual plants as 
farm. | well as to those that continue to live many years, 
The experiments that have here been made on, But it is better seen in the former, as their habite 
this plant were confined to a clayey loam and ajand duration in the soil are oftener and more di- 
light siliceous soil. Upon these it was evidently | rectly within the reach of common observation. 
inferior to the broad-leaved and perennial red clo-| On this antipathy of plants seems to depend the 
ver; but on chalky and gravelly soils there bave | theory of alternate cropping with green crops and 
been abundant proofs of the superior value of| grain—varying in some measure according to the 
sainfoin. After the ample details of the uses and | circumstances of soil and climate ; but the princi- 
cultivution of sainfoin, given in. Mr. Young’s An-! ple appears to remain the same. 
nals, it will be difficultto add any thing new. Itis; On analysing a soil immediately before and after 
a perennial plant, and produces but little herbage | producing an impoverishing crop, the results of 
the first year, and on that account should not be|such analysis do not point out any diminution in 
sown on Iand that is intended to remain only two) the weight or proportions of its constituents suffi- 
/years under grass. In Mr. Young’s Annals, we|cient to account for the weight of vegetable mat- 
areinformed, that sainfoin is allowed on al! hands|ter produced. The decomposing animal and veg- 
ito be an admirable improvement on lime-stone | etable matters of the soil are the only constituents 
rocks and chalk downs, which in order to be cu}-| wherein a sensible loss is perceived, 
tivated to the greatest advantage, should be in| M. Braconnot grew plants in substances free 
this course, with no more arable than is necessa-|from any kind of soil, as in flowers of sulphur, 
ry for the change. Thus, if sainfoin last sixteen|and in metal. He supplied the plants with dis. 
years, as it certainly will if properly managed, | tilled water only. They arrived, by these means, 
then sixteen parts of the down should be sainfoin,|to a perfect state of maturity. The produce was 
and as many more parts as there are years neces-| submitted to careful analysis; and the results 








t have feund, on repeated trials, that crepping 





sary for tillage, before the ground should be sow |showed that the different vegetables so produced) 
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cuisined all the constituents of the different spe- 
cles, precisely the same as when the plants were 
cultivated on their natural soils. 


Mange) wurtzel, or white beet, & = 
( Beia cicla) produces upon a suita- 3 5 
ble sor, or a deep rich loam, onan © > 
averaye, twenty-five tons* of green $ S 
foou per acre—every pound weight * = 
of which con ains SY grains of nu - 
tritive matter; aud, therefore, per lbs. lhs. 
acre : ° - - - 56000 3120 
Carrots, (Daucus carela) produce 
tipon a deep ligit loam, on an ave- 
rape, eleven tons, every pound of 
which contains 75V grains of nutri- 
tive matter - - - - 24640 2640 
Potatoes, (Sulanum tuberosum), 
proguce upon a fresh loam, of in- 
termediate quality as to imotsture 
and dryness, ou an average, L5 tons 
per acre, aflording of putritive mat- 
ter per pound, 1U00 grains - - 33600 4800 


jue common field, or white tur- 

nip, (Brassica rapa var.) afiords from 

R sandy louin, upon an average, per 

acre, Slateen tons of green food, a 

pond of wuich contains 320 grains 

of nutritive matter — - - 35n40 1608 
fhe Swedish turnip, or ruta baga 

(Brassica rapa var.) produces ona 

favorable soil, or a strong loam, on 

au average, 14 tons per acre, a 

pound weigit of which affords of 

hutrive matter 440 grains” - - 29120 1830 
Cabbayes, ( #rasstca oleracea var.) 

which delight in a rich strong loam, 

aliord of green tood, on an average 

per acre, 25 tons, every pound of 

Wiich contains 450 grains of nutri- 

tive inatter . - - - 56000 
iNonl ravi, Brassica oleracea var.) 

the produce froma soil similar to 

that tor cabbages or Swedish tur- 

Nips, is ON an average, 14 tons per 

acts, ahd aflords of notrilive mat- 

tex per pound 420 grains - - 51560 Isel 
fi a plant, thereiore, impoverishes the soil in 

proportion to the weight of veyetable substance 

it prouuces ona given space of ground, the tol 

Jowing will be the order in which the plants just 

mentioned exhaust the land. 


3440 


Mange! wurtcel, 2 } 
Cabbages, 25 7 
Wiite Turnip, ) | The proportions which they 

7 bear to each other with re 
s ect to weight of produce. 


i 
Potatoes, 1 
Koil rabi, l 
Swedish Turnip, I 
Crrrots, j 
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ON REARING AND MANAGING GLESE. 

Breeding. Geese, in general, breed only once 
a year; but, sometmes twice, if well kept. Three 
of these birds, it is said, sould be allotted to one 
gander, for if the number be increased, the eggs 








* L have found this variety less nutritious and Jess hardy than 


four hundred and forty-cight pounds of the pink kind were pro- 
dueed, in 1823, upon one acre and fourteen perches of farm 
Jand in Philadelphia county.— Am. Bu. ; 





ene 
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. : l 
will usually be renderea abortive. Others say, 


one gander to five geese. ‘I'he nest should be 
prepared as soon as the female begins to carry 
straw in ber bi. {the number of eggs to each 
gouse fur sittiny, sould be about twelve or thir 
teen. Whale siting. say some writers, the yoose | 








should be ted with corn and water, which mu-t be | anik ; and then they will begin to grez 


placed near he: 
ing upon the nest is seloo required.’ The gan- 
der should, at this time fave free access to guard 


her. The nests in which these birds sit, ought to! 


be made of straw, and so constructed that the 
eggs will not roid out, as the sitting goose turns 
her eggs every day during the period of incuba 
tion, which is said to be from twenty-seven to 
thirty days. Willich’s i neyclopedia says, that, 
“when the eygs are nearly hatehe ,it will be re- 
quisite to break slightly the shell near the beak of 
the young Joslin, as well for the purpose of ad- 
mitting alr, as to enable it to make its way at the 
proper tine We do not, however, find that any 
other author recommen:s Uils practice, and as 
wild geese can bave vo assistance of the kind, we 
conclude that goslins can, generally speaking, 
make thoir way into the world without the pro- 
posed m-nipulation 

Mr. ( obbett says, that, “geese can be kept to 
advantige only where there are green commons, 
and there they are easily kept —live to a very 
great oge—and are among the hardiest animals 
in the world. If well kept, a yoose will lay a hun- 
drec eggs ina year. The French put their eggs 
under large hens of common fowls, to each of 
which they give four or five eggs; or under 


turkeys, to which they give nine or ten goose- | 


eggs.” 


Rearing. At first setting at liberty, the pastur- 
age of the goose should be limited, otherwise, if 
allowed to range over an extensive common, the 
goslins will become cramped, and some of them 
will fall behind and be lost. Mowbray advises to 
destroy ali the hemlock end night shade in their 
range. As the young become pretty well feether- 
ed, they become also too large to be brooved be- 
neath the mother’s wing, and as they will then 
sleep in groups by her side, they must be well 
supplied with straw, which they will convert into 
excellent manure. Being able, says Mowbray, to 
frequent the pond and range the common at large, 
the young gecse will obtain their living, and few 


people, favorably situated, allow them any thing | 


more, excepting the vegetable produce of the gar- 
den. But it has been his constant practice, al- 
ways to dispense a 1 0 ‘erate quantity of any solid 
corn or pulse at hand, to the flocks of store geese, 
both morning and evening, on their going ont, and 
their return, together, in the evening more espe- 
cially, with such greens as chance to be at eom 
imand ; cabbage, mnangel wurtzel leaves, Jucerne, 
‘tares, and occasionally sliced carrots. By full 
| keeping his geese were ever in a fleshy state, and 
jattained a large size; the young ones were also 
| forward and valuable breesing stock. Geese man- 
‘aged on the above mode, will be speedily fattened 


udvantage on turnips, cut in small pirces, similay 
to dice, but not so large, and put inio a trough of 
water. Cobbett says, “when the young ones are 
hatched they should be kep: in a warm place for 
about four cays, and fed on barley meal, | probably 
Indian meal is as good] mixed, if possible, with 
Water 


Loudon, however, says, “feed |tor them, or for the old ones to swim in, is by no 


|meahs necessary, nor, perhaps ever even useful.— 
! Or, how is it, that you see such tine flocks of fine 
geese all over Long Island, (in America) where 
there is scarcely such a thing as a pond or @ run 
of water?” Water for geese to swim in, howev- 
er, is said by other writers, to be usetul, if not in- 
dispensible to the welfare of geese, as it preserves 
them from vermin 

Geese are raised by grazing, but to fat them, 
something more is required. Corn of some sort, 
or boiled Swedish turnips. Sone corn, and 
some raw Swedish turnips, or carrots, or white 
cabbages, or lettuce, makes the best fatting. The 
‘modes that are resorted to by the French for fat- 
ting geese, nailing them down by their webs, and 
otuer sorts of cruelty, ure, | nope, such as Eng- 
lishmen will never think of ‘They will get tat 
enough without the use of any of those unfeeling 
means being employed. He who can deliberately 
inflict torture upon an animal in order to heighten 
the pleasure his palate is to receive in eating it, 
is an abuser of the authority which God has given 
jhin, and is indeed a tyrant in his heart. Who 
;would think himself safe, at the mercy of such a 
man ?” 
| Mr. Lawrence is of opinion, that “poultry is an 
article of luxury, for which the little farmer never 
obtains an adequate price. He had better allow 
his wife a certain sum for pin-money, than suffer 
her to keep these devourers.” But, he continues, 
“an exception must be made in favor of geese, 
which will graze to advantage, and make much 
good manure ; they are besides, useful in a farm- 
yard for giving alarm by tight.” He recommends 
for feeding geese, chopped cabbage, lettuce, or 
carrots, and oats, particularly when they set.— 
* Not to be sent out to grave too early, and always 
fed betore turning out, lest they wander beyond 
their strength, which is the occasion of many be- 
ing lost every year. <A goose fattens well on oats, 
in six weeks, littered down with clean straw: if 
from the siubbles in two pr three weeks. 

The Complete Farmer, an English work, says. 
“if you would fatten geese, you must shut them 
up, when they are about a month old, and they 
will be fat in about a month more. Be sure to let 
them have always by them,.in a sma'l rack some fine 
hay, which will much hasten their fatting. But 
for fatting older geese it is commonly done when 
they are about six months old, or soon after har- 
vest, when they have been in stubble fields, from 
which ‘sod some kill them, which is a good way. 
But those who are desirous of having them very 
fat, shut them up for a fortnight or three weeks, 
and feed them with oats, split peas, barley meal. 
or ground malt mixed with milk. But the best 


yreen; that is, ata month or six weeks old, or thing to fatten them with, is malt, mixed with 


after the run of the corn stubbles. Two or three beer. 


You must, howeve', observe in fattening 


‘weeks after the latter, must be sufficient to make all sorts of water-fowl, that they usually sit with 


them thoroughly fat. A goose fattened entirely 


their bills npon their rumps, where they suck out 


on the stubbles, is to be preferred to any other; the greater part of the moisture and fatness, a! 
| since an over-fatted goose is too much in the oil- a small bunch of feathers, which you will find 
the pink or light red mange! wurizel. Seventy-eight thousand cake and grease-tub style, to admit even the ideas standing upright on their rumps, and always moist. 


of delicacy, tender firmness, or true flavor. 


Lou- with which they trim their feathers, which renders 
,don, It is said,moreover, that geese may be fed.to them more oily and slippery than the feathers of 
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other fowls, and causes the water to slip off them. | and elasticity. different expecients have been con SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS. 
. : Traders in the country, who may wish to keep an ascorunen 


: ers are cul away \trived to harden them. ‘The most s e, | : 
If, therefore, the en game j 1 with |is to thrust tl ren eee these, | o¢ Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be furimsted, 
close, they will become fat in less time and wi is to thrust the barrel into hot sand or ashes, for | at the New England Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street 
less food than otherwise. If you give them rye)a few moments, aflerwards to press them almost | Boston, with te containing a complete each nt of the 
ids i i engthen! flat with ; ife, i ti a. ap p seeds mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
before or about midsummer, it will str Lal at ith a pen — and ren to restore their } they can be purchased in this country, neatly done up in small 
them, and keep them in health, that being coin- | roundness by the fingers, with the assistance of a | papers, at 6 and 12 cts each—warranted to be of the growth of 
hae il ime.” yiece of lexther or woollen cloth ; removing at} !®27. and of the purest quality, Onxamentat Prowbr 
monly their sickly Cay. P English Monthl Ith time thei as : b he fri ie [Se EDS will be ad ed on the same terms, when ordered, as well 
Plucking. A writer in the Enghs y,the same time their roughness by the friction. |as Peas Gans Eanty Waite Sweet Corn, &e. of dil 
remarks on the cruelty of plucking the When, however, great numbers are to be prepar- | frent sorts. ha 
| COOKE ON WHITE MUSTARD. 


Just received and for sale at the office of the New England 


Magazine, . ° 
living goose, and proposes a remedy. He remarks ed, other methods are alopied. Aqua fortis is 


on the additional torture experienced by the poor frequently employed in the preparation of quills,| _ 
fowl]. from the too frequent unskilfulness and want by which they are stained a yeilow color. hye hg ay 7 ae of W —— crete — 
. ° . . ’ . » « fons O ne Liver, interna reans, an veryvous ys- 
of dexterity of the operator. “ 1 he skin and flesh Feathers. “The best mode oi preserving feath- tem: and on the General Management of Health and Lite. By 
are sometimes so turn as to occasion the death of ers, is to expose them in a room to the rays of the | ‘ seeing © dary bes sonny Member of the Royal ¢ — of Sur- 
as , > : ° : , j . geons, First American from the 4ih Englesh edition. Price 50 cts 
the victim ; and even when the fowls are pluc ked sun; and as soon as they are thoroughly dried, to]” « Whatever hope the dreams of speculation may suggest, of 
in the most careful manner, they lose their flesh put them loosely into bags in which they should | observing ihe proportion between nutriment and labor, and 


. keeping the body in a healthy state by s lies exactly ted to 
« e au | nd the > > t > s e ping . y state by supplies exactly suitec 
and appetite ; their eyes become dull, a y be well beaten to cleanse them from dust O28 | tc waske, we knew that, in ale. te oe) powers, unexeited 





languish in a most ptriable state, during a longer filth. | by action, grow gradually languid; that as their vigor fails, ob- 
or shorter perio’.” The remedy proposed. is as Choice of Geese. “In the choosing of geese for | \Uctions are generated, and trom obstructions proceed most of 
those pains which wear us away slowly by periodical tortures 





follows:—feathers are but of a year’s growth, and | the table, care should be taken hat the feet and and which, although they sometines syffer Jife to be long, con 
in the moulting season they spontaneously fall off, legs be yellow, which is an indication of the ! ird | demn it to be useless, chain us down to the couch of iisery 
and are supplied by a fresh fleece. When, there- being young; the legs of old geese are red. _— mock us with the hopes of death — “son 

fore, the geese are in full feather, let the plumage ‘recently killed, the legs will be pliable, but . SHEET ALMANACK, 


: : : . . ad » New England Farmer office, a Shee 
be removed, close to the skin, by sharp scissors. stale they will generally be foun! try and stiff.” Rh gn 2. the New England Farmer office, a Sheet 





























The produce would not be much reduced in quan- | A new breed of geese, called /s;emen Geese, has| —- — = 
tity, while the quality would be greatly improved, ‘been introduced into the United States, which is PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
and an indemnification be experienced in the un-| said to be decided, and considerably superior to Corrected every Thursday evening. 
injured health of the fowl. and the benefit obtain- | any heretofore known inthis country. They were : 
ed to the succeeding crop. labor, also, would be (first imported, we believe, by Mr. James Sisson, PPLE i gre Bl ‘ 
saved in dressing, since the quilly portion of the of Warren, (R. 1.) who received a premium, in wp bmg cory ei te rT : on 105 re 
feathers, when forcibly detached from the skin, is |October, 1826, from the Rhode Island Society for} z att dia ssa oa ee 
generally in such a state, as after all, to require | the Encouragement of Domestic Injistry, for the} BEANS, white, - - - - - ‘buch 125 150 
the employment of scissors. After this operation | exhibition of some geese of this breed. They are| BEE!, mess, 200 lbs. new, - bbi., 9 75 10 00 
shall have been performed, the down from the /said to possess the following advantages over any cargo, Nol, mew, - - % 50 9 00 
| ° . se ° ° i | 
breast may be removed by the same means. The | other animals of their kind:—They grow to a BUTTER. i ne . No} mate DI 14 ’ re 
time has arrived, I trust, for successful exertions | greater size, may be raised with more facility, are CHEESE. so ae St Sage Bae, cd 10 
in the cause of compassion towards tortured and fattened with less grain, and make more delicious| — j tkimmed milk, 3." 3 4 
helpless animals ; and, I presume, to make a se-| food. They *may be purchased of Thomas Wil-| FLAX - - - - - - - - | 
rious call on the clergy and leading aristocracy |liams, Noddle’s Island, and Col. Jaques, Charles-|PUAX SEED - - - - - = (bush — 98 118 
of the districts implicated, for the exercise of their | town, Mass. | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl,| 5 67 6 00 
influence in this case, granting the reform to be | aera Genesee, compa Yo > at 
practicable.” | Improvement in making butter.—A subscription — Rye, wee. Ste $00) 3 2% 
: . : . ‘ : . : RAIN, Ry - - - = » rush 6% 70 
We have copied this article, for the considera-  P@Pe! (designed to raise a sum of money) to be} 7 ~ +i i ~ I -- = 
tion of those who are owners of this kind of poult- P!tced in the hands of the Trustees of the Massa- Barley - - - - Gu, 67 
ry. We have, however, some doubts respecting chusetts Agricultural Society, for the special pur- %, Oats used a8 2] 1) 42 
the expediency of clipping geese. Perhaps the Ps of being offered by them in additional pre-!| HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, uew, - | Ib. | 10 
; i ° a Mo. If pS ‘f s io) o. } 
stumps of the feathers, cut off, would be in the ™iums, to persons who shall offer at the next Cat- | ety Ne 1, Inspection is h. 
way of the next growth of feathers, or might| tle Show at Brighton, considerable quantities of Ci) insued, Phil. and Northernleal,| 97 79 
otherwise incommode the animals. the best butter, has been deposited at several of! bi AisTER PARIS retailsat  |ton,| 275| 300 
Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, says, “ geese the Insurance Offices. It is to be hoped it will) pORK,Bone Middlings,uew, clearbbl, | 19 60 20 60 
are very valuable on account of the feathers they i mect with the necessary degree of attention and navy, mess, do. 14 0O 15 00 
afford; for this purpose they are unmercifully | C@couragement. Cargo, Nol, do. - - | 13 50, 14 00 
ced, in the c i Li | rE RPT oa SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - {bush, 225 2 7% 
plucked, county of Lincoln, Eng., (where ‘The Charleston Courier of the 16th inst. save;| ge i. wtp aa a ee 
they are reared in large numbers) five times in the | ,,; , eo 2 5: 
- : ; | “in consequence of our notice yesterday, of the| WOOL, Merino, fullbloodowach | 42 55 
year. The old birds submit quietly, but the young | ne ; ' do unwashed! co 2: 
; 4 © extraordinary mildness of the season, a friend has do do unwashed ~ <0 
ones frequently prove unruly and noisy The lat-. . ° . 1 3-4 rashed 2g 34 
, presented us with a ripe apple and strawberry, of ¢o ‘ wasnec 2 > 
ter may be plucked once when about thirteen or . : ‘te do 1-2 & 4 do 23 Jr 
: : .,, the second crop, which grew in a garden in this . o> 07 
fourteen weeks old, for feathers; but no quills | vicinit ol cdinwed « ah thoal an es Native - « - do 22 27 
must be taken from them; nor should this opera. : + hemrde \ -teadhmemnaecs nang emaier teadkeneen: Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort | 40 45 
; jin mid summer. Accompaiying the above, we Sd sort 1 30 35 
tion be performed at too early a season, because | . bs ‘ Las) ee = en 
| ‘ ; te da: |also received an Ice-plant ; which, notwithstand- do Spinning, Ist sort v0) JS 
the goslins are liable to perish in cold summers. ling its name, we believe is one of the most ten 
Although the plucking of geese is consi : . é' ~ ‘ _e —_ 
8 P Aart paying adered by jder plants known in our gardens. ‘The Thermo- PROVISION MARKET. 
many as a barbarous custom, yet experience has’ - PEF. best pices - - - - g a 
, d d 25 BEEF, best pieces & 12 
na . | meter yesterday, stood at 754 degrees, and the : 
evinced, that these birds, when properly strip- | da ED 00 he the. medons tinea ind | PORK, fresh, best pieces, - "| 8 
ped of their feathers, thrive better, and are more | fo. man mete i 7 lettin 0h in ss whole hegs, - - - | 6, 4 
healthy, than if they were permitted to drop them | Ligiacin ieeaiiiare settee wie» . taSQeeeee d © 
by moulting. ; | Within a few miles of Worcester may be seen, ete =. gt ae al 12 
Quills. “The quills are termed first, seconds, (conspicuously fixed in a plantation] the notice,| BUTTER. her & tub, - i aks 4 lag 
and thirds, from the order in which they grow.— | that “Steel-traps and spring-guns are set in these lump,best, - . «+ | f lt, 20 
The two last kinds are those principally used in | grounds.” To which is annexed, the following; FGGS, - - - - = = - = | { 22 25 
writing, on account of the larger size of their bar- | significant and kindly notice: “N. B. If a man| MEAL, Rye, retaily- - -. - joush 80 
= “ as the utility and value of quills in the | is canght in this trap, it will break a horse's leg!” | pop Geen Gaced as Beck 4 4 
making o : SSS Se - teh slat p Seige z 
5 pens, greatly depend on their firmness | VS Several Communications ave received CIDER, (according te quality) ‘bbl } 2 6c 3 OO 
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MISCELLANIES. 


he following Sona was written by J. W. Whitman, Esq. of 
Boston, for the aniversary of Engine Company No. 7, in 
this city. 


Ott in the stilly night 
Wheu beauty’s eye ts sleeping, 
The tire gods’ banetul light, 
Theu o'er its rest ts creeping ; 
‘The smoke, the flash, 
‘The ruin’s crash, 
‘be crumbling timbers failing ; 
The lov’d, the dear, 
‘The starting tear 
Of her betrothed one calling. 
Chorus. Thus in the stilly mght, &e 


See.climbs that daring yoyth 
The ladder ’neath him bara ng : 
Aye, mark the lover’s truth, 
The maid with him returning ; 
‘Torn trom the flame, 
She lisps his name, 
Most dear when danger presses, 
Aud watch his lip, 
Sweet nectar sip 
From ‘neath her unbound tresses 
Chorus. Thus m, &e. 


One instant, such as this, 
Repays whole years of sorrow— 
Perhaps such raptured bliss 
May reach us ere to morrow. 
Then pass the wine 
To Beauty's shrine, 
To courage and its daring— 
Gig seek tis wreath 
Mid fire and death, 
fis crown is worth one’s wearing 
Chorus. ‘Thus in, &e. 
When rings the midmght bell, 
Disturbing love’s bright dreaming, 
Remember then that spell 
Once o’er ihec brightly gleaming ; 
Your lov’d one s arms, 
iler veiled charms, 
The hours which may come o’er thee- 
liaste then away, 
No longer stay, 
Thy peril’d one’s before thee. 
Chorus Thus in, &e. 


Abstracts from Sillman’s Journal for January 1828, by the 
Editor of the Hampshire Gazette. 

“Vorth Carolina Gold Mines.—There are many 
extensive deposits where each ton of earth pro- 
mise ously taken up will yield 60 grairs of gold, 
(#2,.25,) No mine is considered worth working, 
at which a hand connot make a pennyweight (a 
bout OO cents) per day, clear of the proprietor’s 
share. First rate hunds consider they are doing 
bad business unless they can make 1@ or 12 pen- 
nyweights (9 to €I1) clear per week. Good wa- 
ges have sometimes been made by washing dirt 
over, that had before been washed five ox six times. 


Catadids, or Killy Didets.—'These insects usual- 
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of the water falling over the aains om Mill Kiver, 
Air ts curried 


especially that at Mr Clark’s mull. 
down by the falling water, a wind Is produced be- 


hind it, and the surrouuding atmosphere is disturb- 


ed to a considerable distance | 


Previous to the eruption which destroyed Her- 
culaneum and Pompeuin the year 79, Vesuvius 


Was to appearance an extinet volcano, und his ory 
had given no account of any eruption. Its crater 
was covered by vegetation, and its slopes by vine- 
yards, fields and villas. Spartacus and the Roman 
insurgents took refuge in this crater, when pursu- 
ed On the 24th of August, A. D. 79, the tremen- 
dons eruption took place. A dense cloud over- 
spread the whole neighborhood of Naples with 
profound darkness; volumes of ashes encumber- 
ed the earth toa great distance ; terribe flashes 
of fire pierced the cleud ; the yround heaved ; the 
sea receded ; and three entire cities, Stabia, Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, were buried under a heap 
of ashes and stones from 60 to 1f2 feet in depth. 

A new principle has been recently discovered 
in black pepper, called piperine, which is proved, 
from careful experiments, to be a successful rem- 
edy in intermittent fevers, and has been employed 
with advantage in typhus fever and periodical 
headache. It may be given in doses of from one 
to four grains. 


In the southern part of France near the Rhone, 
is a volcanic district, comprising an area of about 
2000 square leagues. Here are regularly formed 
craters, currents of lava extending many miles, 
and many other decisive proofs that volcanic fire 
has covered this fine country with floods of molten 
rock. The formation of these volcanic regions 
was before the records of history, but after the 
existence of animals, bones of which are found 
imbedded in the volcanic matter. Among them are 
the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, ox bear, 
panther, hynena, &c. 


» The Saturday Morning Herald gives the follow- 
ing review of the weather market. It is as well 


to laugh as to cry, under the infliction of wet feet, 


coughs and sore throats. 

“ Umbrellas— Raised considerably since our last. 

Wet Boois— Heavy and hard to be got off. 

Spirtts— Dull. 

Mud—Pilenty and brisk—large lots taken up by 
travellers ; city holders part with the article freely 
at a small advance. 

Cloaks and Great Coats—Much sought after— 


ly appear in the month of August. The music is and kept close by holders. 


performed by the males; itis a love song to at- 


{ 


Cougehs and Colds— Abundant—some few cases 


tract the females. The noise is made by flat plates, | have been got off by physicians. 


ene on each wing, near the back, which are grat- | 


Rain—Falling continua|ly—dealers very cau- 


ed together with great rapidity. Jn warm, truit- tious of entering into it.” 


ful seasons, the catadids appear early in August ; 
in cold seasons, the latter part of the month. In 
the cold dry season of 1816 they were not heard 
the first week in August. 


er atthe Falls of Niegara, to make some experi- 
ments with the barometer. He says there is with- 
in the sheet of water a violent wind, which ex- 
ceeds the most furious squall he ever met with, 
and he remarks that every stream of falling wat- 
er produces more or jess a Last of this nature.— 
TThe trembling and clattering of the windows and 
doors in Northampton are undoubtedly the effect 


| 
} 
! 





Children.—The following from the Middlesex 
Gazette, upon the management of children is cor- 
rectly conceived ;— 


Feb. 1, 1828. 
er to make of forty boys al schOui, Whit a parent 
cannot make of two at home. * ‘Tie wilk of hu- 
man kindness” in chiidren is often spoiled at 
home, and parents wonder they do not grow right 
up at once, just as they ought to im every particu 
lar, under the tuition of their teacher 


An association is forming in Pennsylvania to 
promote the cultivation of the Mulberry and the 
rising of silk worms. Some enterprising gentle- 
nen in Peterborough in this state, are engaged 
in the same pursuit — Keene Sentinel. 


A buck with a cigar in his mouth entered My 
Cross’s menagerie last week, wuen Mr. Cross re. 
quested the visitor to take the “weed” from his 
mouth, lest he should learn the nionkies * bad hab 
its.” 


I never knew a truly estimable man offer a fin- 
ger; it is ever a sign of a cold heart; and he who 
is heartless is positively worthless. though be may 
be negatively harmless. 

The brace of precepts and anecdotes which fol- 
low, are from the pen of that prince of gastrono 
wines, Dr. Kitchener, too early alas removed from 
this mundane sphere. They are taken from his 
latest work + The Traveller's Oracle.’ 

Precept 1.—‘To put the feet into warm wate: 
for a couple of minutes betore yoing to bed is very 
refreshing, and inviting to sleep;—tor promoting 
tranquility, both mental and corporeal,a clear skin 
may be regarded as next in eflicacy to a clear con- 
science.’ 

Precept 2.—‘A respectful and humble carriage 
is a mighty advantage to gain knowledge—it un- 
locks the heart of every one.’ 

Anecdote.—* Visited one evening with Mr R 
Twiss, the master of the house invited R. T. to 
play at whist—who immediately gave him one ot 
his significant stares and said, ‘ No—No—pray, 
sir, what have you seen me do since I came into 
this room so exceedingly silly, that you ask me t 
play at cards!” 


AGRICULTURAL BOQKS. 
For sale at the office of the New Eugland Farmer, a variety 
of standard works on agriculture, horticulture, gardening, breec 
ing of caitle, &c. among which are Deane’s New England Fat 
mer—Farmer’s Assistani—Sinelair’s Code of Agriculture—Lou- 
don’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—Memorrs ef the Pennsylva 
nia Agricultural Society—Hints to American Husbandmen— 
Lawrence’s New Farmer’s Calendar—Thache: + Orchardist— 
Coxe on Frust Trees—Hayward on Horticulture—Fiui Grow 
er’s Instructer—Speechly on the Vine—M Mahon’s Gardener— 
Cobbet’s American Gardener—C obbett’s Cotuage Economy— 
Cobbett’s Ride in Franee—Hogg on the Culture of Flowers— 
Kirwan on Mauures—t!:ara on Sheep—Maryshal! on Gardening 
—Nicoll’s Villa Gardener—Thorburn’s ¢do.—Holdich’s Essay 01 
W eecs—Agricultural Reader—onner on Rees—Pakewell on 
Wool—Gray’s British Plants—Nuatiall’s Botany—Torrey’s Bot 
any—Farmer’s, Mechanic’s, and Sportsman’s Magazine, &c. 
Agriculturat Libraries and others supplied on favorable terms 





Lucerne Seed. 
A few hundred pounds of fest Lucerne seed, by the peun 


| er handred weight, for sale at the N. E. Farmer office. 


- . Very few boys will be insulting, or mischievous, | 
‘“N tagara Fails.—In July last, Capt. Basi! Hall, | or backward at school, who are properly managed | 
ef the British navy, went behind the sheet of wat- at home. And a majority of parents, being tired 


of the noise, roguery and ill behaviour of their 
children at home, send them to school with no 
rules or lessons for their conduct, expecting the 
master in the plenttude of his wisdom & leisure to 
make them fine scholars, and fine genilemen, and 
amiuble men and women all at once, and all this 
is expected many times without a frown or blow, 





las though it were perfectly easy for a schoo! teach- 








White Mustard Seed. 


For sale at the office of the New England Farmer, the be: 
English White Mustard seed, by the pound or bushel. 


Early Peas, Tree Gnion, Poppy Seed, &c. 
For sale at the New England Farmer office, fresh Seed of the 
Large Poppy, Early Peas, Tree Onion, White Clover, Lim 
Squash, &c. with the greatest variety of Seeds to be found i: 
New England. 
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